Priestley

Priestley isolated and described the chief prop-
erties of the following gases: nitric oxide, ni-
trogen peroxide, ammonia, silicon fluoride, sul-
phur dioxide, hydrogen sulphide, and (after
coming to America) carbon monoxide; and he
made other contributions to science, such as
the decomposition of ammonia by electricity
(1781), and a notable study upon optics: The
History and Present State of Discoveries Re-
lating to Vision, Light and Colours (1722). As
an investigator he worked rapidly and resource-
fully, observing clearly and describing accu-
rately the things he saw. He was able to gen-
eralize and to see the practical applications of
many of his studies (Hartley, post), but his
faculties of correlation and interpretation were
slender, much as in the case of Robert Boyle a
century earlier.

Priestley's versatility and his peculiar quali-
ties of mind were more clearly manifested in
his theological and political writings than in
his science. Brought up as a Calvinist, he early
became allied with liberal theology and he left
Daventry Academy an "Arian." By the time
he went to Warrington his Unitarian ("Socin-
ian") beliefs were well developed, i.e., he re-
jected the Atonement and the inspiration of the
sacred text. In 1775 he put forward the doctrine
of the homogeneity of man, which brought upon
him the accusation of atheism (see his Disqui-
sition Relating to Matter and Spirit, 1777; also
A Free Discussion of the Doctrines of Material-
ism, 1778, a correspondence with Richard Price;
and An History of the Corruptions of Chris-
tianity, 1782, which was burned by the hangman
of Dort). His chief theological treatises were
written in America: A General History of the
Christian Church (4 vols., 1790-1802); Uni-
tarianism Explained and Defended (1796); A
Comparison of the Institutions of Moses with
Those of the Hindoos and Other Ancient Na-
tions (1799) ; Socrates and Jesus Cow-pared
(1803) ; Notes on All the Books of Scripture
(4 vols., 1803-04) ; The Doctrines of Heathen
Philosophy Compared with Those of Revela-
tion (1804), written at the instance of his friend
Jefferson (Rutt, Life, post, II, 508-09, 511, 5*9*
525) ; A General View of the Arguments for the
Unity of God; and against the Divinity and Pre-
existence of Christ (1793, new ed., corrected,
1812). Full details concerning the later devel-
opment of Priestley's Unitarian doctrines are
given by Gordon, Holt, and Rossington (post).

In politics Priestley was a utilitarian and a
republican, but he prided himself on never hav-
ing joined a political party. His Essay on the
First Principles of Government (1768) sug-
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gested to Jeremy Bentham the doctrine that
the object of all law is "the greatest happiness of
the greatest number." In two anonymous pam-
phlets (against war), The Present State of Lib-
erty in Great Britain and Her Colonies (1769)
and An Address to Protestant Dissenters . . .
with Respect to the State of Public Liberty in
General and of American Affairs in Particular
(1774), he rebuked the government for their
treatment of the Colonies. Prior to 1783 he
was intimate with Burke, but Priestley's repub-
lican leanings estranged them and their differ-
ences were brought dramatically to a climax
by the French Revolution; Priestley's Letters
to the Right Honourable Edmund Burke (Janu-
ary 1791) led more or less directly to the Bir-
mingham riots on Bastille Day (July 14, 1791),
in which Priestley's house was destroyed.
Priestley was also opposed to slavery (see A
Sermon on the Subject of the Slave Trade,
1788). In American politics he sided with the
Democrats against the Federalists and on ar-
riving in America he was accordingly attacked
by William Cobbett [q.vJ\ in a pamphlet, Obser-
vations on the Emigration of Dr. Joseph Priest-
ley (1794), and later in the columns of his Por-
cupine's Gazette.

Entertaining some fear of being deported un-
der the Alien Act, Priestley defended himself in
Letters to the Inhabitants of Northumberland
(1799, 2nd ed., 1801; see Rutt, Life, II, 454-
55). By 1797, or earlier, he had become ac-
quainted with Jefferson, and the two men, who
had so many common intellectual interests, ce-
mented their growing friendship by correspond-
ence. It was to Priestley that Jefferson turned
for counsel about the University of Virginia,
then germinating in his mind; and, after Priest-
ley's death, writing to the latter's disciple,
Thomas Cooper Iq.v."], who inherited the
friendship, he spoke of his "affectionate respect"
for Priestley and of his high appreciation of
Priestley's service in religion, in politics, in sci-
ence (P. L. Ford, Writings of Thomas Jeffer-
son, IX, 1898, p. 102; see also Dumas Malone,
The Public Life of Thomas Cooper, 1926, esp.
ch. iii).

Priestley's contributions in the fields that he
particularly cultivated were fundamental: in
chemistry he isolated nine new gases, in educa-
tion he introduced the teaching of modern his-
tory and practical instruction in the sciences,
and in theology he was the chief early protag-
onist of the Unitarian movement in the United
States. In personal appearance he was slender,
erect, of middle height, with gray "kindly" eyes
which were extraordinarily active and alert as
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